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VOICES OF THE NIGHT. 

To one who is awake and attent, nothing is more 
interesting and surprising than the number and vari- 
ety of sounds that often fill the hours of the night. 
Nature seems rich with voices that were before un- 
heard and unsuspected ; for if they ever speak in the 
day-time, they are yet not the same. Night gives 
them a character of its own, alien to the day, and 
unique. 

It is not often that one has the opportunity of lis- 
tening to the music of a bird after dark ; yet even 
birds of cheerful and daylight habits do sometimes 
break out in dashes of melody in the night. Haw- 
thorne writes somewhere in his journal of a bird near 
his window that suddenly, about midnight, burst 
into a wild, delicious strain that lasted for some min- 
utes, and then as suddenly ceased, leaving him to 
wondering speculations as to the motives that had 
impelled the singer to this unusual freak. No one 
who has not heard it can estimate the strange, half- 
earthly effect produced by so untimely and solitary 
an exhibition of bird vocalism. The low, domestic 
twittering of birds, hidden in leafy branches, or 
dreaming on their nests, is a more common sound of 
the night, and has a fitness and homely charm in 
consonance with the hour; a midnight carol has a 
slightly supernatural quality, a touch of the poetic 
and inspired. 

There is less sentiment in the crowing of chanti- 
cleer during the small hours ; yet it is not an unmu- 
sical sound, especially if distance lends its enchant- 
ment, and the long, curving notes come mellowed 
and softened by their transit over intermediate fields. 
Under these circumstances, his midnight call, as 
some vagrant impulse seizes him, or rude alarm dis- 
turbs his slumbers, has a charm to which the lusty 
serenades of the following morning have little resem- 
blance. 

Orie of the dreariest sounds of the night is the cry 
of the owl. The note of the common screech-owl is 
a mournful, tremulous yell, as if all the teeth in his 
head, supposing he had them, were painfully chatter- 
ing. No wonder he is called the bird of evil. omen. 
Yet there is a wild, unearthly fascination in this noc- 
turnal voice that makes one suppress every sound 
indoors for the sake of better hearing it. Creep 
softly to the door and listen. No matter how softly, 
the wise bird hears, and is silent. A more weird 
effect can scarcely be produced than by this wakeful 
creature in the midst of a winter landscape. We 
must believe that he is fond of picturesque effects, 
often choosing for his orgies a night of perfect still- 
ness, with wide, snowy fields spread before him, illu- 
minated by the glory of a full moon. Then, when 
earth and air unite in an effect of beauty, scarcely 
equaled by any other terrestrial scene, his wild cry 
breaks upon the air like a voice from another world. 

However wildly winds may roar in the day-time, 
madly shriek, or softly sing, under cover of the night 
they receive a new significance. Boreas sets a thou- 
sand impish voices into activity, — around the cor- 
ners of the house, in the eaves, against the windows, 
and among the rafters of the garret. The domestic 
sounds of day-time care and avocation swallow up 
these minor voices of the wind ; but when all are 
asleep, they riot in the halls and chambers, play odd 
freaks in the window-shutters, and cry deceitfully in 
the water-spouts. The ear is made aware of a mul- 
titude of vocal existences which it had not before 
dreamed of, and the imagination. is roused with the 
thought of those possible finer and more delicate 
sounds that need a more sensitive tympanum for 
their recognition. The south-wind is not so boister- 
ous as his rude brother of the north ; but on dreary 
autumn nights, when the house is asleep, his monoto- 
nous moaning in the eaves is a haunting and ghostly 
sound that fills the brain with all manner of desolate 
fancies. It is not hard for even the un-Pagan mind 
to imagine it the cry of a lost soul. A good many 
houses have been haunted by no more alarming 
spectres than the airy goblins of the wind. 

It would be hard telling why those persevering 
serenaders, the katydids, choose the night for their 
lugubrious performances. There seems no fitness 
between the hour and their rude, inharmonious 
wranglings. After nightfall the " testy little dogma- 
tists " climb to the highest boughs of the trees and 
fill the air with monotonous observations and denials 
to their unresponsive mates. Daylight would seem 
a far more appropriate field for such prosaic and 
business-like disputations. The cricket is a less 
arrogant minstrel, and his voice may be an enliven- 



ing one in the summer sunshine, but it has other 
qualities in the dead of night, when, without pre- 
vious announcement, it suddenly breaks out upon 
the silence of your dark room. This vocalism is the 
only part of him apparent ; all else is wrapped in 
mystery. In the dark and the silence his voice is 
accentuated, and made a palpable presence ; but he 
himself is secreted. Stir but a hand, and the stillness 
would persuade you that never a cricket had existed, 
and any search after the invisible one would be like 
hunting for the sprite that sings under the lid of the 
tea-kettle. 

Frost is a weird enchanter, and builds most of his 
architecture " without noise of hammer or saw ; " 
yet he is not altogether silent, as any one knows 
who has spent an hour near a frozen lake. There is 
nothing with which to compare this odd voice of the 
ice breaking its own fetters. Lowell advises one to 
hurry away from it, there being " something bodeful 
and uncanny in it ; " yet young skaters on moonlight 
evenings will not be likely to heed the counsel. 
Nearer home, the rude snap of ice imprisoned in 
kettles, or its silver tinkle in some neglected drink- 
ing-glass, is a more familiar sound in the deep still- 
ness of a frosty evening. 

In a night of comparative quiet, there sometimes 
seems a multitude of voices in every quarter. Espe- 
cially is this noticeable in. an old house. These 
sounds have none of the broader noises of the day to 
cover them, and at this hour assume a proportion and 
magnitude at their pleasure. The ear has nothing 
familiar and tangible by which to correct its estimate 
of them. Who has not mistaken the rustle of her 
own garments on the floor for some tumult in a dis- 
tant room? or paused on the stairway to listen to 
what seemed an alarming and remote disturbance? 
At such a time the boundary line between the minor 
and insignificant and what is of greater importance 
becomes faint and imperceptible, so that the rustling 
of bed-coverlets, or the echoes roused by walking 
across an empty room, ally themselves with the dis- 
tant rumble of heavy wheels, or the mellow thunder 
of waves breaking on the beach. — Jenny Burr. 



MONSIEUR LE BLANC. 

" And she had an idea from the very sound, 
That they that had nought were naughty." 

« 

My sister Alice and myself composed the class, 
and Monsieur was poring over the English ,gram- 
mar, after his usual fashion, when we went in. 

Suddenly he looked up. He must again have dis- 
covered something " very droll in the English." 

" My little dears," he exclaimed, " you have very 
droll words: 'to be,' and 'to have,' and when they 
go together — " 

" Oh, but we never use them together ! " exclaimed 
Alice. 

"Oh, yes, my little dear, you put them together, 
and then it means 'to be good.' As you say, 'You 
must behave ; ' ' The man behaves ; ' that "is, ' He is 
good.' So *to be good' is the verb 'to be, — to have 
existence ;' and the other verb, 'to have,' which 
means ' to possess something.' Very droll ! very 
droll ! I, Monsieur Le Blanc, do exist, but I do pos- 
sess very little ; indeed nothing ; then I am not 
good ! " 

" Dear Monsieur," exclaimed Alice, laughing, and 
throwing her arms around the old man's neck, "you 
possess much, for you possess great goodness." 

Monsieur shook his head, and Alice gave me a 
glance ; a tear was already in her blue eye ; for did 
we not know almost to a certainty that some grief 
had clouded the early days of our teacher, and that 
now a large part of his earnings went to support a 
broken-down relative? Not much had we really 
been told concerning this relative ; but we knew he 
occupied a room in the same house with Monsieur, 
and the one occasion when we had seen him con- 
vinced us that the absence of worldly possessions 
was the single point of resemblance between the 
cousins. The word " poverty " I can not write when 
applied to Monsieur Rene, our dear old friend. 

On the one occasion when we saw the two men 
together, the contrast between them was very strik- 
ing : our teacher, with goodness and cheerfulness in 
every line of his face, while Alphonse sat occupying 
the best place by the fire, peevish and discontented. 
A few weeks after this he took to his room and his 
bed, his selfish demands taxing to the utmost the pa- 
tience of his cousin. 

Alice and >I continued our lessons, notwithstand- 



ing we spoke the French language " like natives." 
But partly for the pleasure of reading French 
authors, and partly from the dislike to withdraw 
our little financial assistance, we continued to visit 
Monsieur Le Blanc. 

But one day our wonder was excited. We met a 
lady coming from the room as we were about to 
enter. The lady was visibly agitated, but how sweet 
she was in the beauty that yet lingered ; how lovely 
in the soft glance of her dark eye. 

We went in. Monsieur was evidently under the in- 
fluence of a strong emotion ; he was moving ner- 
vously about the apartment. At last, to commence 
the lesson, he took up an English grammar, instead 
Moliere. ' 

Alice, the child of quick sympathy, laid her hand 
on his arm. "Dear Monsieur," she said, "you have 
not yet tasted your chocolate ; may I not pour it out 
for you? And your toast, — won't you allow me to 
make it?" 

He looked at her steadily, but' so sadly. " Made- 
moiselle Alice," he said, " do you ask me is it that I 
am troubled? . No, I am not troubled; for has she 
not told me to-day that her heart has always been 
mine ? Should I blame Alphonse that he loved her ? 
No, I do not. But — " 

Monsieur began to tremble. 

" I understand," murmured Alice. 

"Still it was cruel, — cruel,— for he deceived her; 
he told her that I was to marry, when I came of age, 
a young girl of Provence. Oh, it was cruel ! " Mon- 
sieur's features contracted with pain at the remem- 
brance of the injury. "My sweet Pauline," he mur- 
mured to himself, " thought I Was not honorable with 
her. Alphonse brought her to' believe this ;' but — " 
and Monsieur's face lighted as he spoke, "she has 
loved me all this long time, how happy I am in the 
thought? Is it not something to possess the affec- 
tion of such a woman ? " 

" Oh,but you might have married her ! " said Alice, 
sadly. '■•'." 

Monsieur leaned forward and pressed his fingers 
to his eyes ; tears were streaming down his cheeks. 
"Oh, mon Dieul" he said- in a voice broken with 
•sobs, "yes, I might; and she should' have been made 
happy; and I should have been so,— I can not ex- 
press it — I know no word. • But it is all lost, — lost 
now ! — for the youth and the time are gone, and/my. 
lonely life is coming to an end." 

" Oh, no, no, dear Monsieur, so much is left ; let 
what is to come be the brightest." 

"Do I wish Alphonse to die?" returned the poor 
gentleman. " No my dear ; but would to God he had 
made her happy." • 

Here, then, was the secret. Alphonse was the 
husband of this lady, the object of Monsieur Rent's 
deep affection, and he had known through all these 
years the deception that had been practiced upon 
him in his youth. But now a sense of joy was min- 
gling with his sadness ; for did not Pauline love him ? 
Had she not loved him unceasingly? 

This thought seemed as a sprjng of strength to- 
Rene Le Blanc. Day after day he' tended the 
wretched Alphonse, never losing his patience ; but 
as the invalid became more irritable, the more kind 
and gentle was Rene. 

Ah ! how much of the grace and beauty of good- 
ness is hidden from our dull gaze ! As Thackeray 
says, speaking of old Mr. Newcome ; " How could 
those good traits of his be perceived when poverty 
had cast him in the shade." 

Years have passed since our young hearts pitied, 
at the same time we admired, the noble goodness of 
our French teacher, and now he and his thankless 
cousin lie side by side in the cemetery of Mount 
Auburn; while Pauline sleeps in a village church- 
yard of her native France. — Mrs. George Bartlett. 



AT THE TOMB. 



O soul ! rememberest thou how Mary went 

In the gray dawn to weep beside the -tomb 

Where one she loved lay buried? Through the gloom, 

Pallid with pain, and with long anguish spent, 

Still pressed she on with solemn, high intent. 

Bearing her costly gifts of rare perfume, 

And spices odorous with eastern bloom, 

Unto the Master's sepulchre ! But rent 

Was the great stone from its low door away ; 

And when she stooped to peer with startled eyes 
Into the dark where slept the pallid clay, 

Lo, it was gone ! And there in heavenly guise. 
So grandly calm, so fair in morn's first ray, 

She found an angel from the upper skies ! 

— Julia C. K. Dorr. 



